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Other Reviews 

perfect, and Mr. Kilmer has not always been able to com- 
pass it. Much of the verse in this volume is very slight 
indeed. 

The following little bit on Easter is so delightful that 
in spite of the fact that Poetry published it first we must 
reprint it. 

The air is like a butterfly 

With frail blue wings. 
The happy earth looks at the sky 

And sings. 

E. T. 

The Reverberate Hills, by Edwin Oppenheim. Constable & 

Co., London. 

The poems in this little volume are not verse for verse's 
sake, but verse for the mountains' sake. They are in no 
way remarkable technically, but they are so full of genuine 
love of the mountains— of the vast, white loneliness of the 
Alps — and so full of sympathetic observation of the life of 
man and beast in the great solitudes, that they need no other 
justification. E. T. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

A LYRICAL CHALLBNGB 
To the Editor: 

In the August number of your admirable little maga- 
zine, you reviewed Louis Untermeyer's latest volume, 
Challenge, In a most bewildering manner. Luckily, Unter- 
meyer's poetry is well and widely known. A dozen poems 
from this volume — such as Prayer, Caliban in the Coal 
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Mines, and On the Birth of a Child — have been reprinted 
from Maine to Miami, from Hackensack to Nome. Which 
is helpful, for familiarity with any one of them enables the 
read,er 

To meet with confidence the cynic jeers, 

the astonishing objections of this reviewer. 

The editor finds two faults with this singer. First, 
that his phrases are "worn and tawdry," "conventional 
trappings and claptrap utterances." This of Louis Unter- 
meyer! It is true — candor wrings from me the reluctant 
admission — he does not sing of Mumpodorus, Nimmin, The 
Bulmenian Literati, a young lady's Lar (I trust this refer- 
ence is not improper) ; "tomato cans . . . scaly, as 
leviathans ozily crawling": gems culled from Verse in) 
this same issue of the magazine. These are not worn and 
tawdry. Quite the reverse. But to return to Louis Unter- 
meyer and poetry, the reverse of this criticism is true. His 
poetry is the aggressive opposite of "worn and tawdry." 
The reviewer made quite a slip when she exhibited as sam- 
ples of this alleged fault such phrases as "meet indifference 
with a joyful rage," "vigorous discontent," and the couplet: 

The scornful and untroubled skies, 
The cold complacency of earth. 

True, these lines are not epoch-making. They scarcely mark 

a cosmic crisis. But they are unworn, fresh, apt. The 

stigma tagged upon them indicates, let us hope, nothing 

more than a surprising lapse of critical ability. 
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The second objection, that his art is muscto and brawn, 
instead of a singing with the voice, is as remote from the 
facts. Untermeyer is first of all a singer, a lyricist; and 
his ever-present loveliness of song, if anything, at times 
beguiles the attention from his message. 

Most amazing of all are the reviewer's preferences. 
Haunted and The Shell to the Pearl are served up as the 
finest things in the book. They are not the worst; but 
they are neither noteworthy, nor fairly representative. Our 
editor does not even discover the exquisite whimsey of 
God's Youth, the poignant passion of Tribute, the clear 
loveliness of Summons, The Great Carousal, and several 
sonnets, nor the deep lyric inspiration of Caliban in the Coal 
Mines. 

We are swamped today beneath a flood of verse, ranging 
from the exotic pseudo-daring of the Imagists, and the 
blundering polyrhythmics, to the refined quavering of the 
hang-overs of former times. Out of this chaos and con- 
fusion comes this brave challenge, this clear voice, healthy, 
vivid, melodious. Let me quote one of the best poems in 
the book, Caliban in the Coal Mines, as a cumulative answer 
to all objections: 

God, we don't like to complain — 
We know that the mine is no lark — 

But — there's the pools from the rain; 
But — there's the cold and the dark. 

God, You don't know what it is — 
You, in Your well-lighted sky, 
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Watching the meteors whizz, 
Warm, with the sun always by. 

God, if You had but the moon 

Stuck in Your Cap for a lamp, 
Even You'd tire of it soon, 

Down in the dark and the damp. 

Nothing but blackness above, 
And nothing that moves but the cars — 

God, if You wish for our love, 
Fling us a handful of stars 1 

Clement Wood. 

Note. The reviewer of Challenge did not fail to read Caliban 
in the Coal Mines, that "cumulative answer to all objections." 



FROM LONDON : DEATH OF A FRENCH POET 

I have just seen in today's Chronicle that Charles Peguy, 
poet, socialist, editor of Les Cdh'ters de la Quinzaine, est 
mort pour la patrie at the battle of the Marne. I have been 
glancing at one or two of his essays in Les Cahiers and in 
his Oeuvres Choisies. He wasn't a personality which ap- 
pealed to me, though I knew him perfectly well by repute. 
His work always seemed to be more political and socialist 
than literary. But here is a piece of rather good emotional 
writing which I struck by accident. It is called, O flags of 
the past, so fair in histories, and runs thus: 

We are a sacrificed generation. We are not only conquered — 
that would be nothing. There are glorious defeats, sounding dis- 
asters, .more fixed, better preservers of glory, finer, more ac- 
cepted, more commemorated than any triumph. But our defeat 
is the worst of all, an obscure defeat; we shall not even be de- 
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